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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 18, 1943. 


THE LEADER OF THE TURKISH REPUBLIC, WHO REPRESENTED HIS COUNTRY AT THE IMPORTANT TALKS WITH 
MR. CHURCHILL AND PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT NEAR CAIRO—PRESIDENT ISMET INONiL. 


The head of the Turkish State, President Inén6, made his first journey abroad and Mr. Churchill on the general political situation. General Inén@ collaborated 
since he succeeded the great Kemal Atatirk in 1938, when he went to Cairo with the late Kemal Atatiirk for thirteen years and was at one time Premier, 
recently at the invitation of the United States, British and Soviet Governments. an office he resigned in 1937. He takes his surname Inéni, from the name of 
There he met President Roosevelt for the first time, and conferred with him a victory won by him over the Greeks in Asia Minor. He is sixty-three. 
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HE worst of propaganda that ignores facts 


that, when the facts make their real presence 
felt, the propaganda comes back and hits its creator 


in the face. The better the propaganda, 
the more shattering the recoil.. That is 
what Dr. Goebbels, a supreme master 
in his unpleasant art, must be finding 


een 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


is great Powers of Russia; America, and Britain. That 
link was forged by the Axis leaders. What is the use 
of their propagandists trying now to talk it away ? 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 
“‘THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS"’ OF DECEMBER 16, 1843. 





to-day. For months he has been telling 
the world that there was a fundamental 
disagreement between the U.S.A., the 
U.S.S.R., and the British Empire on 
military and political questions. With 
masterly skill, he has been throwing doubt 
on every outward sign of their agree- 
ment. Dividedj by geography, history, 
and ideology, their union against Germany, 
he proclaimed, was a mere thing of chance 
and paper. Soon it would dissolve, and 
Germany — ein Reich, ein Volk, ein Fiihrer 
—would remain the one cohesive and 
unbreakable force in a _ disintegrating 
world. The storm of wind would have 
blown itself out and the solid Teuton 
roek would stand out, rugged and in- 
vincible, dominating the potentially 
fertile plain of a new world and a 
new Order. 


A splendid picture, and one well 
suited to the ruthless romanticism of the 
German mind. Its One weakness, as has 
now become ‘ludicrously clear, is that it 
does not fit the facts. Hitherto Goebbels 
has been able to cast doubts on the 
Moscow Conference by pointing out that 
the “big shots’ were conspicuous by 
their absence, and by describing it as a 
mere lackeys’ meeting, staged for pro- 
pagandist purposes:|a bubble that must 








soon burst in the clear light of reality. - 
But since Teheran the exact opposite has 
become apparent. The Moscow Conference 
was manifestly what it purported to be: a 
preparatory meeting of right-hand men to 
achieve complete cordiality and understand- 
ing before the three — leaders met to 
agree and seal their final joint programme. 
They have now met, as announced, and 
nothing could be more uncompromising _ or 
clear than their proclamation of unity and com- 
mon purpose. It leaves Goebbels no loophole of 
escape. He and his master are left looking up 
at a blank, closed iron door. What is more, they 
know that from behind that door their own doom 
is presently to emerge. 
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For the tripartite unity which the Doctor derided 
is a real unity after all. It is based on two in- 
escapable realities. Both have been created by the 
ambition and wickedness of Hitler and his Axis 
partners. The first is. that Britain, Russia, and 
America have all been victims of the grossest and 
foulest treachery. Both the British and Russian 
Governments—the one in 1938 and the other in 
1941—in their desire to save their peoples from 
the senseless destruction of war, signed pacts of 
non-aggression with Germany. Within six months 
of Munich, Hitler, after renouncing war in his 
agreement with Chamberlain, had marched into 
Czechoslovakia with tanks and guns and torn the 
Munich Treaty to shreds, shaming every honest 
Englishman who had pledged his faith to it. 


Within two years of his pact with Stalin, 
Hitler, shrieking that the greatest march in 
history was about to begin, had invaded Russia 
without a word of warning or—so far as I 
can recall — of excuse. , He just announced that 
he was out to smash and plunder her. As for 
America, she also was the victim of a foul 
and unforgettable Axis blow. While the Japan- 
ese delegates were still mouthing round the con- 
ference table, the Japanese bombers struck and 
made Pearl Harbour a shambles. These things can 
never be forgiven their perpetrators. So long as 


latter enjoy their ill-gotten gains and power, they 
unbreakable link between the three 


constitute an 
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‘“ TELESCOPIC VIEW OF THE ECLIPSE OF THE MOON, 
ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH.” 


“ At thirty-seven minutes past nine, the eclipse commenced, but it was not till about 
fifteen minutes after ten that any trace of shadow became discernible. A faint tint—a 
h, rather then an ascertained shadow—was then observed to be spreading 
At eleven minutes 
past twelve the eclipse was at its height ; at four minutes past one, the true shadow left the 
surface, and at forty-two minutes past two 


warmt! 
itself over the right side of the upper edge, or ‘ limb’ of the moon. ... 


the penumbra in like manner vanished.” 





“THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AT THE RAILWAY STATION, 
RUGBY.” AN INCIDENT DURING QUEEN VICTORIA’S VISIT 
TO THE MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
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There is another bond between Stalin, Roosevelt 
and Churchill. This also the Axis has created. It a 
is the bond of Power.. The U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., and 


the 


DRAWN AT THE 


the British Empire have been forced to dedicate them- 
selves to the creation of mighty armaments in order 
to resist Axis ambition and brutality. The link is all 


the stronger because each of these three 
great nations had formerly dedicated 
itself in its different way to a philoso- 
phy of life which eschewed and outlawed 
war. The U.S.S.R. was born out of the 
hatred of the Russian people for war 
and its oppression and exploitation. The 
U.S.A. was founded in the belief that 
men would be able to live together on 
a@ new continent free from the insane 
national and racial strifes that had 
made the old world a hell. The greatest 
sacrifice recorded in American history was 
when Abraham Lincoln—a man of peace 
to the very bottom of his soul—gave the 
word that the defiance of the Southern 
States to federal law must be resisted by 
force sooner than allow the pacific Union 
of North America to be broken. 


The British people, after their terrible 
experience in the ,years 1914 to 1918, 
had dedicated themselves to the out- 
lawry of the murderous game of war 
and, in pursuit of that ideal, had cast 
aside their own armour far beyond the 
dictates of prudence and common sense. 
The greatest symbolic répudiation in 
British history was when Neville Chamber- 
lain—also a man of peace to the bottom 
of his soul—renounced in the name of 
the British people their dream of peace 
and went to war with Germany, knowing 


=. greatest military Power the world had 
ever seen. Think of all the hardships, 
sacrifices, and _ sufferings that Hitler 
and his partners in ambition have 
forced on the peoples of the British 
Empire, the U.S.S.R., and the United 
States! And then think of what has 
been achieved by those sacrifices. 





For in that achievement lies a great instru- 
ment that the British Empire, Russia; and 
America have made and are now wielding in com- 
mon. That instrument is power—power for two 
aims. Power to destroy the Axis: to prove once 
more true the old adage, founded on the deepest 
rock of human conscience and morality, that those 
who take the sword shall perish by the sword. 
What could be more symbolic than the gift to 
Stalin by Churchill on the terrace at Teheran of 
the Sword of Stalingrad—the retributory sword 
welded in the fires of common sacrifice and 
resolution ? But the sword, as all three partners 
now see clearly, is not only made to destroy the 
aggressor ; it is made to guard the world against 
his re-emergence. Power, exercised to prevent 
and punish evil, is a conception inseparable from 
the idea of justice and virtue on this imperfect 
planet. To take a phrase which the Fascists, with 
their perverted morality, have done their best 
to bespatter and degrade: 


The rods and axes which are types of mercy, 
Justice and starlike piety. 


It is these very rods and axes that the inheri- 
tors of all that was noble and true in the Roman 
tradition and the Roman peace are now about 
to impose on the inheritors of all that was vile 
and false. And it is with these very rods and 
axes—the power wrought by the sacrifices and 
sufferings of their peace-loving peoples — that 
they have sworn together to preserve the 
future peace and justice, of the world. It was 
Hitler and his collaborators who forced the 
three great democratic Powers to fashion and 


wield them. They constitute in their strong hands 


sacred trust that they are united in resolving 


to use for the future peace of mankind. 


that in doing so he was laying an 
ill-armed and_ terrifyingly vulnerable- 
country open to the blows of the 
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A GREAT FEATURE OF MODERN WARFARE: SELF-PROPELLED LANDING CRAFT. 


WAITING FOR THE WORD “‘GO”’: 
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A FLOTILLA OF L.S.T.s (LANDING SHIP, TANK) LADEN WITH MEN, VEHICLES AND SUPPLIES, LIE RANGED ALONG THE DOCKS OF A NORTH AFRICAN PORT. 
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THE LAST LAP OF THEIR JOURNEY TO ITALY: A CROWDED LANDING CRAFT MAKES ITS WAY FROM THE TRANSPORT TO THE MAINLAND. 


In America the production of invasion craft has been placed ahead of all other 
types of war work, and overriding priorities have been given to assure the speedy 
production of self-propelled landing craft, amphibious tractors, tank landing vessels 
and other types of invasion craft. There will be 4000 major firms engaged in 
producing them, and including those doing partial work on the vessels, the number 
will reach about 20,000. The various types of landing craft now in use are a 
great feature of this war; they carry everything a modern army needs, either from 


shore to shore or from transport ships to the place of landing. The number 
needed is colossal to keep our men reinforced and supplied in Italy alone, and 
whole flotillas of them are constantly making the journey. Our top picture shows 
a collection of L.S.T.s ready-loaded for a trip across, where they will disgorge 
their contents on enemy soil. It would not be inaccurate to say that these vessels 
are among the most useful and necessary inventions this war has produced. and 
they are to be found wherever armies are invading by sea 
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WHERE U.S. MARINES WON A GREAT VICTORY: 
BATTLE SCENES ON TARAWA ATOLL. 
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THE BATTLE FOR TARAWA HAD MOVED ON, BUT A MARINE PAUSES TO LOOK 


THE SHATTERED WRECKAGE OF JAPANESE ‘'PLANES MARKS THE SITE OF TARAWA Z 
AT THE FEET OF A JAPANESE SOLDIER BURIED IN THE SAND. 4 


ATOLL LANDING-GROUND AFTER U.S. MARINES HAD BATTERED THEIR WAY ASHORE. 
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that U.S. Marines, in the 
face of the most appalling 
difficulties, landed’ on 
Tarawa Atoll, in the Gil- 
berts. Then followed one 
of the bitterest battles in 
the whole of their long 
history, a battle in which the 
Marines suffered very heavy 
casualties and the enemy 
garrison was virtually ex- 
terminated. The Japanese 
fought with fanatical 
courage and made every 
possible use of their well- 
constructed defences, but 
the U.S. Marines faced 
every obstacle as it was 
presented to them and finally 
overcame all resistance and 
captured the island. These 
pictures give some idea of 
the country in which this 
epic struggle took place and 
show one of the very few 
Japanese prisoners taken. 
There could not be many 
prisoners, for most of the 
enemy were dead. On 
pages 658 and 659 we show 
one incident of this three- 
and-a-half-day struggle, the 
knocking out of a pill-box 
and its defenders, an amazing 
battle picture which has 

rarely been equalled. 








AFTER FIGHTING THEIR WAY ASHORE “IN THE FACE OF INSUPERABLE DIFFICULTIES, 
U.S, MARINES PAUSE BEFORE FOLLOWING THE ENEMY INTO THE INTERIOR, THERE THE 











MUTE EVIDENCE OF THE FIERCE FIGHTING ON THE TARAWA AIRFIELD: AN AMERICAN 
YANK, BATTERED AND BURNT OUT, TIPS SIDEWAYS AMID SHATTERED OIL DRUMS. 


ONE OF THE FEW JAPANESE SURVIVORS OF THE TERRIFIC FIGHTING FOR 
TARAWA ATOLL: A SCANTILY-CLAD PRISONER 18 MARCHED IN. } 





T was on November 20 
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GERMANY’S LATEST 


Drawn BY our SpeciaL Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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A DEVELOPMENT OF THE SUCCESSFUL JU. 88, THE NEW 


Developed from the Ju. 88, one of the Luftwaffe’s most successful bomber types, 
Germany's latest raider, the Ju. 188, details of which are shown in our drawing, 
retains many of the characteristics of its forerunner. The main difference is in 
the engines, the twin Jumo liquid-cooled motors of the “ 88" having been replaced 
by twin B.M.W. 14-cylinder two-row air-cooled radial motors of increased power, 
each developing 1530 h.p. at 20,000 feet, which gives the new bomber a speed of 
325 m.p.h. and a bomb-load capacity of 7700 Ibs., compared with the maximum 
load of 6400 Ibs. carried by the “88,"" and representing about half the load 
of our four-engined bombers. The Ju. 188 has an increased wing-span, and its 
bomb-racks are arranged to carry 250-, 500-, 1000-, 1400- or 1800-kilogram 
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BOMBER: THE FAST TWIN-ENGINED JUNKERS 188. 


BOMBER CAN CARRY A SLIGHTLY INCREASED BOMB-LOAD. 


bombs. The nose and cockpit cover have been remodelled following latest 
German practice, and the four members of the bomber’s crew have a little more 
space, though they are still crowded if judged by Allied standards. An electrically- 
operated turret above the cockpit mounts one (sometimes two) I13-mm. machine-gun, 
additional armament including a fixed 20-mm. cannon in the nose and other guns 
in the dorsal and ventral positions. The crew's quarters have very strong armour 
protection; the usual armour plate beneath the nose of the fuselage can be jettisoned 
at will; and armour protection is provided for the twin motors. The ju. 188 
is a well-designed aircraft, but is not considered comparable to our latest 
types of warplane. 
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HERE is 
probably 
some Bishop, 
ancient or mod- 
ern, whois known 
as “ The Apostle 
of the North.” For 
ali I know to the 
contrary the title 
may have already 
been accorded to 
that Bishop who 
“MR. VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON, THE occasionally writes 
AUTHOR OF “GREENLAND,” THE to The Times, 
BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. signing himself 


Mr. Stefansson, author and explorer, is a with * the crested 
worid-famed authority on the Arctic and and prevailing 


ete at 


the countries of the North, which he has naame’*’ of 
interpreted to many thousands of readers. ce ~ 

Born in Manitoba, he is an Icelander by Archibald the 
ancestry, and = lived at olga ?_—— Arctic.” If the 
carrying out his researc Among his . : 

atic» “The Friendly berth is still open 
Arctic,” “Unsolved M of the it might well be 


’ ysteries 
Arctic,” and “ Ultima Thule.” occupied by Mr. 
Stefansson. The 
Arctic is his diocese also. He has explored it and pro- 
claimed its virtues all his life. That the scenery is grand 
goes without saying; and many a man, taking his fur 
gloves off to write, has proclaimed the fact. But Mr. 
Stefansson is not so preoccupied with that: his chief con- 
cern has always been to prove that what the rest of us think 
of as * The Far North” is, in part, not 
so far north as we think it, and, for the 
rest, not so inhospitable as we think it. 

Coventry Patmore has the line : “* To 
love the lovely that are not beloved.” 
That line, in peacetime, has often been 
a consolation and an inspiration to those 
of us who have made it our business to 
proclaim the merits of old secondary poets 
and artists who have been unduly 
neglected. Mr. Stefansson regards Green- 
land and Baffin Land and the North Pole 
itself in rather the same’way. Plenty of 
people, from his point of view, can be 
trusted to announce the merits of the 
Equator, to recommend. the tropics as 
places where a tropical climate may be 
found, and the temperate zones for those 
who are in search of the mild and the 
equable. But there are few to champion 
the supposedly empty and inhospitable 
North. He has made it his business, in 
this as in many other books, to show 
that, at times, the Polar regions can be 
as tropical as the tropics and as temperate 
as the temperate zones; that they are 
rich in animal and vegetable life; and that 
they are colonisable by people who will 
adapt themselves. He is a Canadian born 
and an Icelander by extraction ; he has 
done his best for the Canadian North 
and now he has switched to Greenland, which the Icelanders 
first colonised, 

His book is a compendium. There is, for example, 
first a description of the discovery, or discoveries, of 





“ANCIENT NORSE CHURCH RUINS NEAR KAKORTOK,. OFTEN SUCH RUINS SHOW 
(Courtesy of M. Clemmensen.) 


THE INFLUENCE OF IRISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE.” 


Greenland. He believes that Pytheas the Greek (and he pro- 
duces good evidence) did at least sight Greenland, in spite 
of all the questions of the library sceptics who never saw 
the northern ice and snow and fogs. Strabo said that 
Pytheas “had also undertaken investigations concerning 
Thule and those regions in which there was no longer any 
distinction of land or sea or air but a mixture of the three 





* Greenland.” By Vilhjalmur Stefansson, With Thirteen Ilus- 
trations in Malf-Tone, Three in Line, and a Map. (Harrap; 12s. 6d.) 
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THE LARGEST OF ISLANDS OR SMALLEST OF CONTINENTS. 
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“GREENLAND”: By VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON.* 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


like sea-lung, in which he says the land and sea and every- 
thing floats, and this [s.¢c., the migture] binds all together, 
and can neither be traversed on foot nor by boat. The 
substance resembling lung he had seen himself, as he 
says; the rest he relates according to what he has heard. 
This is Pytheas’ tale... .” “ During the time,” says 
this descendant of Icelanders, “ when it was a common- 
place to speak of Pytheas as the biggest of known liars, 
it was, of course, easy to make 
fun of the passage, and Strabo 
was not the only one who did 
so. Now we consider that 
Pytheas was as meticulous in 
his report of the Thule voyage 
as in his application of astron- 
omy and mathematics to the 
determination of latitude, and 
the scholars have found various 
ways to interpret the passage 
that are not alone charitable 
but even creditable to Pytheas 
as an observer.” 

Then the Irish discovered 
Greenland ; there is a good deal 
from the Brendan narrative. 
“It is a trait of the early refer- 
ences to Iceland by the Irish 
that they speak as if it were well known, which implies 
that it had long been known. There is never any suggestion 
of who first discovered it, nor any indication that there 
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was a still-surviving interest in who had _ been the 
discoverer. Thule was more remote than Scotland and 
thereby stranger; apart from this, they took Scotland 
and Thule equally fog granted.” 

And (so runs the theme) he who 
discovered _ Iceland 
must discover Green- 
land, the lands on 
both sides being 
visible from a ship 
in the straits between 
them; and the pass- 
age from Greenland 
to America was a 
brief one. There is 
little doubt that 
Christopher Columbus 
was anticipated by 
several hundred years. 

We have here the 
history of the colonis- 
ation and culture of 
Greenland and the 
dying-out of these 
things ; and then we 
come to modern ex- 
ploration and digging, 
and theold Stefansson 
enthusiastic propa- 
ganda for the North. 
He reminds us that 
the southernmost tip 
of Greenland is in 
the same latitude as 
Scapa Flow, Bergen and Oslo; he assures us that there 
are places in Greenland, even in the north of it, where, in 
summer, there are ice-free harbours and a temperature of 
go in the shade; he sketches the history of English, 
German and Russian expeditions, and gives us once more the 
story of Augustine Courtauld calmly buried underneath the 
Ice Cap, and then he has one last fling about the North. 

Many people, perhaps, have been rather sceptical about 
his colonisation propaganda, his crops and his herds. Volun- 
teers, perhaps, have been few, who have been willing, 





AN EIDER-DUCK SHELTER—“... 
TOGETHER LIKE A MINIATURE * DRUID’S ALTAR’.. 
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‘4 PLEET OF ESKIMO KAYAKS; EARLY ICELANDIC VOYAGERS TO THE NORTH AMERICAN MAINLAND 
(LABRADOR) RECORDED THE SAME MEMORABLE SIGHT IN THEIR SAGAS.” 


Feproductions from “ Greenland” ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. George G. Harrap and Co., Lid. 


(Photograph, F. Vogel.) 


with whatever aid from aeroplanes and modern power-equip- 
ment, to emulate, and better, the efforts of the Eskimos to 
earn a subsistence and enjoy an existence in regions so far 
North. But he has a last card to play ; and by now it is 
a good one. Greenland is of “ strategic importance.” 

Not merely as a landing-ground, but as a meteorological 
station ; for “* weather comes from the west.” It was with 
that knowledge that Courtauld (who, with his companions, 
was not merely having fun with 
Eskimos, walrus, sealmeat food 
and the navigation of kayaks) 
spent those long days and nights 
under the snow, making his 
records at last by barometer and 
by the noise of the wind outside 
his snowy crypt: Mr. Stefansson 
says: “* The strategic value of 
Greenland, as now recognised, 
was understood in practically 
the same terms at least as long 


ago as the Presidency of 
Abraham Lincoln. For his 
Secretary of State, William 


Henry Seward, used to argue 
with his fellow Cabinet members 
and with the rest of his colleagues 
that America needed Greenland 
to dominate the North Atlantic. This was part of his 
general argument that America should dominate the north- 
ern sections of both oceans, Atlantic and Pacific. For the 
Pacific he wanted Alaska and was finally 
successful in getting it purchased from 
Russia; for the Atlantic he wanted 
Iceland and Greenland, but apparently 
failed to get that-idea to the point where 
the Government approached the Danes 
formally.” 

The Danes would have said *“‘ No”; 
the Icelanders, who are mainly 
Norwegian (but long ago) and partly 
Danish, Irish and English, would 
certainly have said ‘“‘ No.” There are 
only a quarter of a million of them, 
with their ponies,, their geysers, and 
their great volcano; but they have 
their sagas, and I doubt whether they 
would have let themselves be occupied 
by us and the Americans even in this 
clean-cut struggle had they not known 
that the alternative was occupation 
and butchery by the Germans, who 
would be only too pleased to find 
that there were only a quarter of a 
million people to slaughter. 

The curtain is coming down on 
the fifth act of this Wagnerian war. 
The leaders of the Germans are doomed 
and will keep their obedient and en- 
raged sheep fighting as long as they 
can, because they know there is no 
hope for themselves. And when, at 
last, the capitulation happens, and Hitler has taken 
an aeroplane to Tibet or cut his throat with the 
certitude of future fame (like Nero, who said “‘ Qualis 
artifex pereo"’), we shall have to face a new, and still 
argumentative, world. Even the U.S.A. will be looking 


FOUR STONES PILED 


” 





“A KAYAK SOMERSAULT; WATERTIGHT BOAT AND SUIT ARE LASHED 


INTO ONE PIECE.” 


for bases all over the place for protection, and information 
as to weather. 

This book about Greenland brings one back to the old 
worries. How on earth can one possibly drive sense into 
a world of men who have lost their sense of responsibility 
towards the eternal ? They say that the world may come 
to an end by ice or fire, by chilling or collision with a comet. 
There are moments when one thinks that it may. break in 
pieces because the Almighty can no longer contain His 
laughter at the folly of mankind. 





and 
The. great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a@ war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF A ROYAL OBSERVER CORPS CENTRE: ROUND THE TABLE ARE THE PLOTTERS, AND ABOVE, 
THE TELLERS, WHO PASS ON INFORMATION TO THE R.A.F., ACK-ACK, ETC. 


Speed is the essence of the whole work of the Royal Observer Corps, speed 
and accuracy in passing on information about hostile and friendly aircraft to the 
Centre, and from the Centre to Fighter Command. Air Commodore Finlay Crerar, 
in a recent broadcast, said: “It's only because the Corps has what is probably 
the widest-spread network of telephone lines in the country that it can be. 
done... for the R.O.C. use enough telephone wire to go four times round 


the world.... Whether a raider is flying over the Peak District or the 
Caledonian Canal—anywhere in the country—it takes only twenty-five seconds 
to have that information on the Fighter Sector's table, and another fifteen 
seconds for it to reach Fighter Command H.Q."" He also said that: ‘ A con- 
servative estimate reckons that the messages from. the posts all over the 
country to their centres—in a normal day—total over one-and-a-half million.” 
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WATCHERS OF THE SKIES: THE 





panveansestbaeteeenn etenseennnnen: 
——— 


F (ABOVE.) 
\.i OBSERVER F. S. B. SUT- 
TON, IN ACTION AT A 
ONE OF THE NIGHT SHIFTS. THE STANDARD UNIFORM SUB-STATION OF THE 
L SHOWN IS A BERET AND STORMPROOF COAT. MAIN COAST STATION. 
BINOCULARS ARE A 
NECESSARY PART OF 

EQUIPMENT. 


a ee 


is forearmed ” 
is the motto of the 
Royal Observer 
Corps, and it could 
not be more apt, for 
the R.A.F. could as 
little dispense with 
the services of this 
Corps as it could 
with its aircraft. The 
Corps is nearly thirty 
years old, is some 
40,000 strong, and 
has been doing a _—— 
vital front-line job! every 

(aBovE.) 

second of the day and night OBSERVER R. H. KEEN ON 


since a week before the outbreak THE SIGHTING INSTRU- 
MENT. IMMEDIATELY A 
HOSTILE AIRCRAFT 15 
SPOTTED, THE INFORMA- 
TION IS "PHONED THROUGH 
TO HEADQUARTERS, 
WHERE MEASURFS ARE 
TAKEN. 


of the present war. It has always 
[Continued below. 





(LEFT.) ANOTHER DUTY OF THE 

ROYAL OBSERVER CORPS—ROCKET 

SIGNALLING. THIS CORPS HAS 

BEEN APTLY CALLED “ THE EYES eee ear eumarmnarte 
AND EARS OF THE R.A.F.” 


esscareesesunsuestesapeseasevcneevsnunnnnsneseneceeeeeansnenesnsassassesessdsessessnssasessensescessnsepeessseseescasseseossnnenseseeeesbeesesatopqsoennseee 
—— { 








AT A POST SITUATED’ ON A BUILDING IN THE OUTSKIRTS 
OF LONDON: OBSERVER CRONEEN (LEFT) AND OBSERVER 
SYLVESTER. 


ssivelamanpeaiconnaeertdipiagnicagsaiaaiiaet 


been a civilian corps, but its Commandant is an R.A.F. officer 
of air rank, with a staff drawn from the Corps and the R.A.F. 
Briefly, the main task of the R.O.C. is to spot and plot the 
course of every aircraft, both friendly and hostile, which is 
approaching, or over, these shores. This information is imme- 
, ad, diately passed to Fighter Command, who are thus enabled to 


ON DAY SHIFT: AT WORK IN THIS POST ARE OBSERVERS SYLVESTER (LEFT) AND CRONEEN. THE R.0.C, | act without delay. There are 1500 carefully sited observer posts: 


HAS ALWAYS BEEN A CORPS OF CIVILIANS, BUT ITS COMMANDANT IS AN R.A.F. OFFICER. : 
‘ in this country, each manned every minute of the 24 hours by 
Ne I 


A AO 
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ROYAL OBSERVER CORPS AT WORK. 


Pon 


iter 


THE INTERIOR Or A # 
POST: CHIEF OBSERVER A TYPICAL WOMAN MEMBER OF THE _R.O.C.: 
MARSTON AND OBSERVER MRS. GARDEN, WIFE OF A FIGHTER PILOT SERVING 
G. F. ACKLAND-JOHNSON OVERSEAS, IS A PLOTTER AT AN _ R.O.C. CENTRE. 
REMAIN ON DUTY WHILST 4 
OPSERVER R. H. KEEN 

BAS A HOT DRINK. 


a ~~ 


Continued.) 
‘ R.O.C. identification 


of hostile raiders by 
ear alone. When 
Hess landed in this 
country at night, his 
course was plotted 
right across Scotland. 
It is a lonely job 
very often, and a 
cold one, tor the open 
posts are frequently 
situated in outlandish 
spots and they must 
be manned in every 
type of weather. In 
(ABovE.) April 1941 royal recogni- 
ggg pa ea tion was deservedly granted, 
A RAID IS IMMINENT, and the Observer Corps 


ae eS OS Ee received the Royal Charter. 

PLOTTING, CHIEF OB- 

SERVER N. E. MARSTON 

TAKES STEPS FOR THE 

SOUNDING OF THE 
SIRENS. 
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(RIGHT.) COLONEL BYRNE AT HIS 

POST : WITH GLASSES NEVER FAR 

FROM HIS EYES, HE IS CONSTANTLY 

ON THE ALERT FOR APPROACHING 
AIRCRAFT. 


onvanennaneasenenrunsnenesunnconsananenensnsnsnenstansnensnnnnesssnenveneneneenteeserte: 
inonecannnencenanenensanenoenennenerennsarnesosnrrenceensnenesensenenerneaseesnenenesyeneneesenes 


sovssenneceanesessosesessscssesessonsees: 


1] CHIEF OBSERVER MARSTON PULLS OVER A SWITCH TO FIRE a 


/ OFF THE ROCKET SEEN. IN CENTRE BACKGROUND. THE FIRING 
i OF ROCKETS IS ONE OF THE DUTIES OF THIS STATION. 


two highly trained men, who are liable to have any one of nearly 
300 types of friendly and enemy aircraft overhead. It is on 
R.O.C. information that air-raid warnings are sounded, and 
several other organisations are directly concerned. Besides 
this main duty, the Royal Observer Corps has been instrumental 
in saving countless lives by its prompt reporting of “gsippled 
bombers, limping home from their raids over the Continent, 


and on occasions our intruder operations have been helped by 
(Continued above. ~~ ++ ~ iS 


OBSERVERS GASELTINE (LEFT) AND LOCKET ON NIGHT DUTY. THEY ARE AT THE: “READY” WITH 
THE MOUTHPIECE BY MEANS OF WHICH CONNECTION IS. MADE IMMEDIATELY WITH THE CENTRE. 
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ANY people looked forward to the 
meeting between Mr. Churchill, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and Marshal Stalin as if they 
thought it would provide some _ hitherto 
hidden formula for inter-Allied co-operation. 
It is possible that this mystic faith has 
proved a surer guide than reasoning and 
knowledge would have done. There was, 
indeed, a symbolic and a sentimental side to 
the Teheran meeting which may, and should, 
prove of very high importance. It cannot be denied that 
there existed a gap between Britain and the United States 
on the one hand, and Russia on the other. This was due 
in part to natural and not wholly preventible causes, and 
it is fair to say that in the circumstances of the war it is 
necessary for British-American relations to be closer than 
it is for British-Russian or American-Russian. There have 
also been faults on both sides, of which all that can usefully 
be said now is that ours belonged chiefly to the past and 
helped to breed those of Russia, which have belonged chiefly 
to the period of the war itself. There can be no doubt 
whatever that the Teheran Conference has created a new 
atmosphere of trust and cordiality, and that if this can be 
maintained as it should be, it will prove of great value 
in the prosecution of the concluding stages of the war. 
On the moral side alone such contacts exercise a profound 
effect upon the conduct of war by a coalition. 

It may be that those who regarded the Teheran 
Conference in this light only formed a truer mental picture 
of it than others who thought of it in purely military terms. 
I am not, of course, belittling its importance on that side. 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
TEHERAN CONFERENCE AND THE FUTURE. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


effective use of the superior strength, resources and 
productive capacity of the United Nations to end 
the war as quickly and in as satisfactory a manner 
as possible. 

The enemy is as well aware as we are that the offensive 
plans at Teheran must have comprised four factors of 
varying importance: the Russian land offensive, the 
British air offensive aided by the American day-bombing, 
the British offensive in Italy, and a further offensive, or 
series of offensives, by British and American forces on 
a larger scale than any previously carried out. In Russia 
the offensive has been maintained since the summer, and 
it will certainly be maintained through the winter, but 
it is now passing through a period when the earlier frosts 
and the first heavy snows are cutting up the ground and 
limiting movement. This period will, in general, be brief. 
The ground may be bound by Christmas on the greater 
part of the front. There will then be a period of three 
months of those conditions, which have been so wonder- 
fully exploited by the Russians during the last two winters. 
That, again, will be followed’ by another period, which 
may be as long as two months, when active operations will 
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are the problems which the United Nations 
must keep their eyes constantly fixed 
upon. They are problems which affect 
all the four Allied offensives to which 
I have alluded. They must be watched, 
and they must be met by elastic planning. 
No one can -tell at this moment, for 
instance, how great will be the success of 
the Russian winter campaign, and yet on the 
extent of its success will depend the Allied 
position next March, and, consequently, future Allied 
plans. And could Mr. Churchill tell Marshal Stalin 
where the Allied front in Italy would lie on March 
31? It is certain that he could not. Could the effect 
of strategic bombing be estimated any more closely ? 
Again, it could not. ‘That is the reason for elasticity 
and for constant revision and consultation; that is why 
strategy can never take its hand from the work for 
a moment. 

Factors such as the movement of United States forces 
to the European theatre can be more closely estimated, 
but even there, there can be no finality. No one could 
have prophesied, for instance, that just at the period 
when we had inflicted upon the U-boats the sharpest 
check they had received in the course of the war and our 
own shipping prospects appeared brightest, we should 
have been called upon to provide substantial tonnage 
to remedy the starvation and industrial collapse caused 
by the famine in Bengal. On the other hand, we 


may on occasions have to reconsider our position in 
view of the receipt of an unexpected bonus, rather 
than because we have had 


to open our cconomic or 
military purse-strings 
wider than we hoped. 








It was primarily a military conference—considerably 
more military than 

political. As such, 

its influence upon i’ 


the war in the com- 
ing year is likely to 
he immense. Though 
we have now been 
Russia’s partner in | 
the war for two-and- 
a-half years, and the 
United States has 
been in that position 
for two vears, there 
has not hitherto been 
any similar exchange 
of information, of 
views and of plans. 
What I do mean is 
that plans and pro- 
jects can have been 
discussed at Teheran 
only on very broad 
lines, There was not 
time or opportunity 
for more. It should 
also be borne in mind 
that the authorities 
of the three States 
are too wise to make 
plans in a vacuum, 
as if they could 
inevitably be carried 
out to a rigid pro- 
gramme, and_ irre- 
spective of the re- 
actions of the enemy. 
Strategic plans have 
to be general in type 
and elastic in 
character, and in- 
creasingly so as the 
period which they 
are designed to cover 
is extended. To take 
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The undoubted terror 
of Russia which has 
spread through 
Germany might lead 
to weakening of the 
spirit of resistance 
earlier than antici- 
pated, If I say that, 
some wiseacre will 
wag a finger at me 
and warn me_ that 
we cannot count 
upon anything of the 
sort, to which T can 
only answer that, 
though we cannot 
count upon it we 
ought to be prepared 
to take advantage of 
it if it should occur. 
Teheran provides the 
hope and the oppor- 
tunity for the regu- 
lation of these 
questions. It should 
permit the United 
Nations to fit the 
series of campaigns 
and the means of 
offensive action into 
an integrated 
- machine which will 
serve their common 
ends, and at the 
same time to ensure 
that the regulation of 
the machine is main- 
tained, pari passu, 
















with the develop- 

% Vee ments as they occur. 
¢ bs e Unless it does so it 
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a single example, it 
was at one time con- 
sidered a possibility 
that the campaign in 
Tunisia might be 
concluded during the 
month of January 
1943. If it had been 
the effect upon our 
strategy for the rest 
of the year would 
have been very great. 
Similarly, by closely following the operations on the 
eastern front, it is easy to see that some of the Russian 
plans have not developed as favourably and quickly as 
had been hoped, though some others may have gone 
through surprisingly well, Strategic plans must always 
make allowance for accidents, both favourable and 
unfavourable, and for unknown factors. 

For that very reason a single contact, such as that which 
has taken place at Teheran, does not suffice. I am not 
suggesting that further meetings between the three great 
figures of the conference will be required; they may or 
may not be. What I do earnestly hope is that the co- 
operation which has been initiated at Teheran will be 
continued by some machinery which will ensure its being 
kept up-to-date with the events of the war, that the plans 
which have been drawn up will be followed right through, 
so that the best military brains in the three countries may 
continue to guide and govern the programmes instead of 
merely launching them, “Strategy,” said Clausewitz, 
“must go with the army to the field in order to... 
make those modifications in the general plan which 
constantly become necessary in war, Strategy can, there- 
fore, never take its hand from the work for a moment.” 
lf the Teheran Conference has succeeded in instituting a 
process of this sort, then its work in that respect will prove 
as valuable to the United Nations as either the moral 
contact or the strategic plans which it provided. The 
one essential problem of the war now is to make the most 


THE BALKANS AND THE RECENT CONFERENCE BETWEEN PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 
TURKEY: A MAP GIVING I00-MILE DISTANCES UP TO 600 MILES IN CONCENTRIC CIRCLES FROM ISTAMBUL, AS A POTENTIAL BOMBING 
THE BALKAN STATES AND THE BLACK SEA AREA 


Mr. Churchill, President Roosevelt and M. Ismet Inéni, President of Turkey, held a three-day Conference in Cairo on December 4-6, with Mr. Eden, 
M. Menemenjoglu, Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Mr. Harry Hopkins taking part in the deliberations. They foregathered for a motive 
which necessarily at present remains obscure, and all that was given out was that the Statesmen reviewed the political situation as oriented just 
before by the meeting with Marshal Stalin in Teheran, and came to certain decisions. The Turks would like to recover the ‘Dodecanese Islands, 
stolen from them by Italy, but it is evident that they must go further than a benevolent neutrality, especially as the Ally of Britain, and the Allies 
Our map shows Istambul as the hub of the Balkans, the concentric ‘lines 
drawn at 100-mile distances, showing how all these countries would be brought within easy bomber and even fighter range. 


BASE COVERING 


would desire to use certain Turkish territories as bases for air warfare. 


be virtually closed down by the thaw and the melting 
of the snows. In Italy, meanwhile, we shall have snow 
and rain, but not, to any great degree, frost to reckon 
with. Operations will not be stopped at apy season, but 
they will be slow and difficult until the spring. The air 
offensive benefits by long winter nights, but is hampered 
by some types of winter weather, especially fog, yet it 
may be said that it is far less affected by climate and 
season than land operations. Invasion of Western Europe 
could probably be carried out in favourable weather at 
any season, but the earliest which could be considered 
completely suitable would be the month of April. And 
that, be it noted, would be precisely the month when 
the Russians would be stuck in the mud. 

The Germans are capable of taking advantage of such 
circumstances. They can still move divisions by train 
across Europe very speedily. They are said to have 
despatched to Russia recently the only armoured division 
which they held in Norway, and they imay be expected to 
return it or replace it by the spring. They might move 
certain divisions from the east to the west at the end of 
March, feeling assured that the Russians could effect little 
before the end of May, and thus provide greater strength 
to oppose the British and Americans if the latter chose that 
seemingly favourable month of April. In the same way, 
if they now decide that we shall not venture on invasion 
in January and February, they may transfer a few more 
divisions from the west to the eastern front. These 


MR. CHURCHILL AND M. INONU, PRESIDENT OF 


a temporary and 
secondary purpose. 

Outside its scope 
must lie an immense 
volume of tactical 
detail. It will still 
remain true that in 
such respects’ the 
plans of Britain and 
the United States 
will have to be far 
more intimately 
connected and closely co-ordinated than will the plans 
of these two countries with those of Russia. The 
former will be a matter of co-operation extending to 
air squadrons and army brigades, the latter one of 
campaigns and of whole armies. There is a great deal 
of work to be done before the assauit can be pushed 
home on all sides, before the enemy can be robbed of the 
advantages of his interior lines and subjected to that 
terrific pressure from outside which makes offensive action 
on exterior lines so effective in the final stages. The 
heaviest part of it will still have to be borne by Russia, 
but the most intricate, dangerous and difficult will fall 
to Britain and the United States. Leaving out of account 
all the happy accidents which may occur, and the unfore- 
seen favourable developments to which I have already 
alluded, it must be admitted that our joint plans for 1944, 
approved at Teheran, will involve some of the hardest 
fighting and the greatest exertions possible to conceive. 
The operations are likely to be costly in any case, and 
errors in planning and organisation or lack of training 
might lead to losses recalling those of 1916. Yet success 
is in our power if we deserve it. I believe the Teheran 
Conference will be found to have made an important 
contribution to it, but it is none the less necessary that the 
spirit of Teheran should be maintained, and that the work 
of Teheran should be continued in all departments of 
military planning and organisation. They can and 
should be. 
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SKY PATTERNS: DAY AND NIGHT RAIDS PRODUCE STRANGE DESIGNS. 


TRACING A CONVERGING PATTERN OF VAPOUR TRAILS THROUGH ICY SKIES, FLYING FORTRESSES STREAM TOWARDS THEIR DAYLIGHT TARGET IN GERMANY. 


A BEAUTIFUL NIGHT RAID PATTERN “ETCHED" ON THE PLATE OF AN R.A.F. CAMERA 
Civilians gazing skywards towards the drone of heavy bombers by day The “ design” of the second picture was the result of tracer flak criss. 
have seen striking patterns drawn by vapour trails. Above (top) is one crossing the open shutter of a camera as one of our aircraft passed over 
such pattern as seen from an aircraft accompanying squadrons of Flying 


a German target during a night raid, forming a singularly beautiful pattern 
Fortresses above the clouds as they streamed towards a German target caused by enemy tracer fire. 


BY TRACER FIRE AS THE AIRCRAFT CROSSED THE TARGET AREA. 
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OPERATIONS ON THE FIFTH AND EIGHTH ARMY FRONTS: 


} 
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AMID APPALLING WEATHER CONDITIONS THE EIGHTH ARMY STORMED THE SANGRO RIVER THE FIFTH ARMY BATTLE. FOR MONTE CAMINO. INFANTRY, WITH — MORTAR - SUPPORT 
BARRIER. ENEMY SHELLS EXPLODING AHEAD AS SHERMAN TANKS AND CARRIERS ADVANCE. COMPANIES PASSING THROUGH SHELL-SCARRED S. CLEMENTI TOWARDS CAMINO. 
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WITH THE FIFTH ARMY. AMERICAN OUTPOSTS ARE PERCHED: HIGH ON THE WAY DOWN BY THESE ROCKY TRAILS, THE SURE-FOOTED MULES CARRY THE WOUNDED. 


IN THE MOUNTAINS, AND HERE THE MULES PROVE INVALUABLE. NO MACHINE ON WHEELS CAN TRAVEL THESE PATHS, AND MULES ARE OF PRICELESS WORTH. 


~~ 


GENERAL MONTGOMERY HAS A LOVE FOR CANARIES AND LOVE-BIRDS FROM WITH THE EIGHTH ARMY: A BATCH OF GERMAN PRISONERS MARCH TO THEIR CAGE. SOME OF THEM 
SICILY AND ITALY. THIS CAGE STANDS OUTSIDE HIS CARAVAN, WEAR RIBBONS FOR SERVICE IN RUSSIA. 


Rivers and mud—especially mud—present the greatest difficulties to the Fifth can reach either Rome or Terni it must face the great gorge which confines 
and Eighth Armies in their advance towards Rome. Almost three weeks have the Pescara River north-east of Popoli, an operation, in the opinion.of military 
passed since the present offensive was launched, and in most difficult condi- experts, which may prove to be the crucial feature of the whole campaign. 
tions of rain, mud and swollen rivers. The Eighth, after its success at the The Fifth Army have been engaged in bitter fighting in extraordinarily 
Sangro River, has since crossed the Moro, but has to tackle five more rivers difficult mountain country, in clearing the approaches to the Cassino gap on 
before reaching the Pescafa River, twelve miles northward. Long before it the inland road to Rome. Alexander Clifford, the ‘‘ Daily Mail's" special 
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WAR AMID APPALLING CONDITIONS OF MUD AND TERRAIN. 
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WITH THE EIGHTH ARMY AT THE SANGRO: A SHERMAN TANK CREW IN THE SANGRO SHERMAN TANKS ON THE BANKS OF THE SANGRO APPROACHING THE CROSSING UNDER 
RIVER BED WATCHING AN R.A.F. RAID ON S. MARIA. 4 ENEMY FIRE. A SHELL BURSTS JUST AHEAD. OBSERVE THE DEEP MIRE. 
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MULE TRANSPORT A FRIEND IN NEED! AN ITALIAN BOY ON THE SANGRO FRONT 


WITH THE EIGHTH ARMY AT THE SANGRO, WHERE LORRIES BECOME BOGGED IN THE MUD. 
GINGERLY HANDLES MORTAR BOMBS FOR MR, TOMMY ATKINS. 


AGAIN IS THE ONLY CERTAIN MEANS OF CONVEYING SUPPLIES. 
a OO OL LOLOL em, Sorcerer cen enero we nnn wore eee ee 
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SIGN-BOARD AT VINCHIATYRO, SET UP BY THE EIGHTH ARMY, FOR OFFICERS WITH THE FIFTH ARMY: FIRST ARMOURED~-GROUP ITALIANS MOVING 


A NOTABLE “ REPORT” 
AND MEN ESCAPING THROUGH THE ENEMY LINES. 105-MM. HOWITZERS TO GUN EMPLACEMENTS, IN THE MIGNANO SECTOR, 


correspondent, has pointed out in a frank despatch, that the Fifth’s advance Both the Americans and Germans have developed the half-track vehicle, 
depended on bad roads and tiny mule tracks, the exact opposite of the which we do not possess. They can be relied upon not to stick in the mud 
Desert war. He told~of “far too many British trucks hopelessly bogged in or the rivers. The slowness of our progress, unfortunately, has relieved the 
the thick Italian mud during the past week, but almost never an American enemy's original anxiety and enabled him to move divisions to Russia. 
truck."” The U.S. six- or ten-wheeled heavies with optimal front-wheel drive Another disappointing feature is the apparently indecisive effect of air attack 
are “ really magnificent," and with chains on they can go almost anywhere. | on the enemy’s communications in the mountain fastnesses. 
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“HOTTING-UP” FOR A RAID ON BERLIN: GUNNERS OF A |] 


DRAWN BY OUR WaR ARTIsT, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE ( 
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LANCASTER GUNNERS BEING “VALETED” AT A BOMBER STATION PREPARATORY TO A FLIGHT OVER 


After the Ruhr and Hamburg, the Prussian capital of Germany, Berlin, had station on the evening of a recent attack on Berlin. On such occasions as 
its worst expectations fulfilled. It has been remorselessly bombed. The tremendous high-altitude flying the sartorial preparations of the gunners are of vital im- 
damage and loss of life resulting from R.A.F. raids have evoked anxiety and panic portance. Pilots, navigators and wireless operators can keep sufficiently warm in 
" How is it going to end?” is the question whispered from one to another. their ordinary kit, but in the top and rear gunners’ turrets the cold is unendur- 
Our drawing was made by our special artist at a Lancaster Bomber Squadron able. So, in the “ dressing-room" the gunners are being assisted to don their 
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F A LANCASTER PREPARING HIGH-ALTITUDE FLIGHT. | 


IN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, AT A BOMBER SQUADRON STATION. 
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THE HEART OF GERMANY: FITTING THE GUNNERS INTO THEIR ELECTRICALLY-HEATED ALTITUDE SUITS, 


electrically-heated altitude suits, normally slim young men for the most part, | containing chocolate, compressed food and an orange. In the centre, suits are 


who, when their sartorial preparation is completed, recall somewhat the famous being electrically tested for any short-circuiting, and in the right background a 
pre-warf Michelin tyre Bibendum advertisement. In the left foreground of the | gunner is signing for the equipment issued from the store-room. On the left, 
drawing a gunner is being zipped up and his boots drawn over his light canvas’ | wireless operators are handling the carrier-pigeon container. Details of electrically- 
slippers. On the right, another gunner being valeted holds a brown-paper bag | heated flying equipment will be found on pages overleaf. 
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KEEPING WARM MILES 


18, 


1943 





UP IN THE SKY: SPECIAL CLOTHING |F' 


DRAWN BY 


OUR War ARTIST, Cari 





AN ELECTRICALLY-HEATED AnD BUOYANT FLYING: SUIT 
WORN BY R-A.F. CREWS OF LONG DISTANCE 
BomBeRs. 
FLOTATION | z 
HEAD-SUPPORTING | 
STOLE PAD on 


ty nigga i KS y 








“THE HEATING APPARATUS OF AN ELECTRO-THERMAL FLYING SUIT 
CONSISTS OF EITHER AN OVERALL LINING OR A JACKET LINING CONTAINING 


STRIPS QF HEATING ELEMENT CclienTIFICALLY PLACED. 


FRONT View 
OF OVERALL LINING 
SHOWING 
BLectrric 
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“TRE BVOYANT FLYING SuIT 
iS YELLow InN COLOUR . “THIS 
AND THE YELLOW-STAINED WATER | 
FROM THE FLVORESCENT PAD 
GIVES BASY VISIBILITY FROM TRE AIR. 








ELECTRICALLY-HEATED ELEMENTS IN FLYING-SUIT LININGS TRACE THE MAIN ARTERIES AND ENSURE 


General H. H. Arnold, Chief of the U.S. Air Forces, 


recently announced that | R.A.F. bomber crews, 
fearful and terrible air attacks were in prospect for Germany this winter and 


spring: “ The R.A.F. will bomb every city in Germany by night and we will 
by day,” he promised. Bombing attacks in winter bring their own problems, 
not the least of which is the warmth of crews, and in these drawings our artist 


has shown some details of a type of electrically-heated flying-suit 


Fortresses and Liberators, and to airborne troops. 
shown on the left was designed by Mr. 
Taylor, Ltd. 


worn by 


and of clothing issued to personnel 


of U.S. Flying 


The particular heated suit 
Eric Taylor, of Barter, 


Woodhouse and 


The heating elements incorporated in the linings of suit, 
and socks are scientifically arranged in line with the blood flow of the main 
arteries, and thus ensure an overall circulation of warm blood, especially to the 
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FOR HIGH-FLYING BOMBER CREWS AND AIRBORNE TROOPS. 


CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 








AIRBORNE TROOPS NEED 
PROTECTION FROM Carb WHEN 
IN THE AIR AND GARMENTS 
BASED ON ARCTIC EXPERIENCE 
WAVE SEEN OESIGNED. 
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“AIRBORNE SmocKS 
WORN OVER EQUIPMENT 
FOR GitDER TROOPS, 
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\F JHE CUMBERSOME OUTER GLOVE 1s 
PULLED OFF, SAY, FOR. WRITING, THE FINGERS | 
OF THE LINING ARE SO SLIPPERY THAT | 
RUBBER SOLUTION SHOULD SE APPLIED 
To THE TIPS. 


.- WHEN NOT IN ACTION, EXTRA WARMTH 
1S REQUIRED FOR THE HANDS IN 
HIGH ALMTYVPE FUGHTS AnCO 
HEATED MUFFS ARE ISSUED To 
FLYING FORTRESS PERSONNEL tat 
‘ADDITION TO THEIR. HEATED GLOVES 















TO WEAR A HEAVY FLYING SUIT 

| iN COMFORT AND GivE FREEDOM 

j QF MOVEMENT THE INTERIOR ; - ae 3 et mr IP ris 
BRACES SHOULD ALWAYS RE i ake ee eters i cS aay aie SLEEPING BAGS 
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THe “CASUALTY BAG’ _ 





> )0— es Dv RUNG HIGH ALTITUDE 
BOMBING ATTACKS, WITH 
POSSIBLE DAMAGE BY ENEMY 
FLAK ,1T 1S ESSENTIAL TO 
PROTECT WoUNDED FROM THE 
IWTENSE COLD . Specim~ROY 
ef RESIGNED ELECTRO -THERMAL 
Wy “CASUALTY GAGs" ARE SUPPLIED 
TO FLYING FORTRESS CREwS 
AND WOUNDED ARE ENCASED 
% IN THEM To PREVEAT 
ify FREEZING TO DEATH 
OWING TO Loss 
IN NITALITSY . 
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OVERALL WARMTH: OUTER CLOTHING IS BUOYANT. OTHER TYPES OF COVERINGS DESIGNED FOR AIR. 






tips of fingers and toes. The pilot of a long-distance bomber, whose cockpit is flying suits will be found on pp. 686-687. Another type of heated equipment 
heated, wears a lined jacket; other members of the crew, stationed in unheated is the “ casualty bag" illustrated on the right. Specially designed for Flying 
parts of the aircraft, wear complete overalls. The outer part of the flying suit Fortresses and Liberators, whose daylight raids are made trom a high altitude, 
is fitted with flotation pads at various points, whose effect, should the wearer this piece of equipment ensures that a wounded man will be kept warm until 
be thrown into the sea, is to support him, head out of water, in a “ deck-chair” the aircraft reaches its base. Without this ‘ casualty bag" wounded men, with 






position of floating. A drawing of Lancaster crew members getting into these the loss of vitality consequent on their wounds, would probably freeze to death. 
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THE CAMERA RANGES HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE. 
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SHIP’S CARPENTER KENNETH COOKE, .G.M., AFTER 
HIS FIFTY-DAY ORDEAL IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC. 


Sixteen men survived the torpedoing of their ship, but only two lived 
to be rescued ; they were Ship’s Carpenter Kenneth Cooke, G.M., 
and A.B. Colin Armitage, who spent fifty days adrift on a raft in 
the South Atlantic. Cooke kept a diary on a piece of sailcloth, 
— when, ~ - — ae lamer une ” came pm : 
, : the two men had to be carried a A is last entry reads: “ The ja 

FIFTY DAYS ON A RAFT IN THE ATLANTIC: PART OF THE greatest day of all my life. . . we were rescued this grand day THE GREATEST DAY OF ALL MY LIFE, AND THE DAY 
CANVAS DIARY KEPT BY KENNETH COOKE, G.M. by H.M.S. ‘ Rapid.’ To our Lord we can only say Thank you.” | SHALL NEVER FORGET ” : COOKE AND HIS COMPANION RESCUED, 




















THE WESTERNMOST TRAFFIC LIGHT IN AMERICA : ONE OF BRITAIN’S NEWEST AND BIGGEST AIRCRAFT- THE RIVIERA GETS ITS’ FIRST TASTE OF A_ RAID: 

INSTALLED IN THE DUTCH HARBOUR AREA OF ALASKA. CARRIERS : H.M.S. “ INDOMITABLE "’ TRAVELLING AT SPEED. FORTRESSES ATTACK A RAILWAY VIADUCT NEAR CANNES. 

Reading from left to right, these U.S. soldiers from Chicago, studving This new aerial photograph of H.M.S. “ Indomitable”’ shows one of Fortresses and Liberators on October 31 successfully knucked out the 

America’s most westernly traffic light, are: Corporal Earl Shalin, Britain’s newest and biggest aircraft-carriers with Albacore torpedo- vital railway viaduct at Antheor, five miles south-west of Cannes, - 
Private Thomas E. Haas, Corporal Basil T. Keedens, Staff Sergeant bombers ranged on the flight deck. “ Jane’s Fighting Ships” gives paralysing all traffic on this line between Marseilles and Genoa. It 

Raymond J. Kinkel, Private Paul Kaplan and Sergeant George W. the displacement of “ Indomitable” and her sister-ships “‘ Implac- was being 1 by the Germans to. take supplies from France into 

Albright, all Marines. Judging by the scenery shown in our photo- able” and “ Indefatigable ” as 23,000 tons, carrying a complement of btaly. A 40-wagon goods train was crossing the bridge just as the 

graph, the traffic light seems somewhat superfluous, but it is hoped 1600, with length 760 ft., beam 95 ft. 9 in., and draught 22 ft. 4 in. bombs fell. It was halted and probably destroyed. It was the first 

that it will be found useful in helping to avoid accidents. The number‘of guns and aircraft they carry is not reported. raid felt in the French Riviera. 











A FLOATING ZEBRA! ZIGZAG LINES CAMOUFLAGE THE HULL OF AN AMERICAN SUBMARINE- THE “MAGIC EYE” OF H.M.S. “ BROADWAY,” FORMERLY THE U.S.S. “ HUNT,”” WHICH 
as , ~~ 5 od , 5.5. J . , 
CHASER-——A HEAVILY-ARMED P.T, BOAT. OPERATING ON ATLANTIC CONVOYS, HAS COVERED NEARLY 100,000 MILES. 


Reminiscent of a zebra’s coat, the stripes on the hull of this American P.T. boat are there for the same There is old Chinese i “ i ” ; “ 

purpose-—camouflage. These P.T, boats, the most heavily armed units for their size in the American Navy, way” ree Be. Bogen wove Qing hy ith. bi ly. oe The destrenes ae 

are 80 ft. in length. Their armament includes four torpedoes, depth-charges and rapid-fire guns. They has taken part in the sinking of two U-boats, and has attacked many ot y eat — f uty 

have now been in production for a long time. ane RaW Teens themselves well against their particular “ Broadway” was operating on Atlantic convoys. Built in 1920, she was (as the USS. “Hunt”? 
prey, the Ss. one of the fifty American destroyers handed to Britain in exchange for bases BE 
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“~~. PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: . 
PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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 LT..COL. SIR JOHN A. 
HERBERT, G.C.1L.E. 
Died at Covernment ‘House, 
Calcutta. Governor of Bengal 
through anxious war years, 
1939-43. Resigned on account 
of illness. Born 1895, served in 
1914 war, M.P. for Monmouth 
1934-39, 
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SIR J. MAYNARD, K.C.LE.,C.S.1. 

} Died aged 76. A distinguished 
Civil Servant for forty years in 
i Punjab. Commissioner succes- 
| sively of Lahore, Multan, 
Rawalpindi, and Jullander. 
Vice-Chancellor Punjab Univer- 
sity. Retired 1926; joined 
Labour Party. 2a 
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MRS. MARGARET HOPE ~ 
MABERLY GORDON, B.E.M. 
Decorated for exceptional forti- 
tude and endurance during 
fifty-two days in an open boat 
after being torpedoed. The 
other passerigers died, and Mrs. 
Campbell shared watch with Mr 
_. Whyte, M.B.E., Third Officer. 
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| PROFESSOR ALFRED VOGT. © 
1 Died aged 64. The distin- 
guished Swiss ophthalmic sur- 
geon, and Professor of Ophthal- 
mology at the University of 
Zurich since 1932. Born and 
educated at Aarau. Oberartz 
Aarau, 1909. Author of numerous 














MR. CHURCHILL, PRESIDENT ROOSEVFLT AND PRESIDENT ISMET INONU, OF TURKEY, DURING THEIR ‘“‘ MOST 
FRUITFUL ”» TALKS AT MENA, NEAR CAIRO. MR. ANTHONY EDEN IS BEHIND PRESIDENT INONOU (BF RADIO). 
It was officially announced that baw Bas re | talks which Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt held with President Inénii of 
Turkey after their discussions with Marshal Stalin and Marshal Chiang Kai-shek were most fruitful for the future of the 
telations between Britain, the United States, Russia and Turkey. Russia was represented by the Soviet Ambassador to 
Ankara, M. Vinogradov. President Roosevelt met President Inénii for the first time—Mr. Churchill saw him in Adana last 
February. On the final day General Smuts arrived by air from London and conferred with Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt. 
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¥ M. VYSHINSKY. 
Soviet Vice-Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs and Soviet 
Representative on the Allied 
Advisory Council for Italy. 
Awarded the Order of Lenin on 
his sixtieth birthday, for “ out- 
standing services rendered to the ; 
Soviet Government.” - 
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= AIR MARSHALSIRR.BROOKE- 

i POPHAM, G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
Appointed President of the 
Council of Navy, Army and Air 

Force Institutes. Born 1878, 

joined R.F.C. 1912, and served 

European war. i. t . 

posts in R.A.F. 

~ East 1940-41. 
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AFTER THE SWEARING-IN 





THE NEW AUSTRALIAN CABINET, WITH H.E. THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL, 
CEREMONY AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE, CANBEKRA. 





— GENERAL MONTGOMERY'S “ PUNCi:.”’ 


Le prenniniuan Mecrrecerrerosororser sere rrr 
ADMIRAL CUNNINGHAM AND SIR JOHN DILL. ~ Back row (I. to r.): Messrs. H. P. 5 BD jeter Senator Ashley, Messrs. E. J. Ward, A. S. 
The First Sea Lord and the British Military Repre- Drakeford, Senator Cameron, Messrs. J. Scully, segense Frost and Fraser, and Mighty deeds and nphine words charac- 
sentative, Joint Staff Mission, Washington, in the Mr. A. A. Calwell. Front row: ol, nw! 1,2 Makin’ ‘}. A. 3 Chifley, John Curtin, the terise Montgomery the Eighth Army 
grounds of the British Leration, Teheran, during the Prime Minister, H.E. the Governor-General, ord. Com, Mr. F. M. ‘orde, et H. V. Evatt, Senators He here emphasises a point with punch 
1 Collings and Keane. ais during a front-line Press conference. 2 





conference. ~*~ 














IN MOSCOW TO SIGN 








co IN THE AZORES: THE PORTUGUESE MILITARY GOVERNOR, BRIGADIER J. TAMAGNINI c DR. BENES, THE CZECHOSLOVAKIAN PRESIDENT, ARRIVING 

BARBOSA, GREETED BY AIR VICE-MARSHAL G. R. BROMET AT R.A.F. H.Q. TREATY. (LEFT) M. LOZOVSKY, M. MOLOTOV, MARSHAL VOROSHILOV, AND DR. BENES. 
The facilities granted to the Allies in the Azores by the Portuguese Government have enabled ' The treaty of friendship, mutuai assistance and igh collaboration between Russia and 
the Atlantic gap in shipping protection to be closed. Air Vice-Marshal Bromet, who directs Czechoslovakia, was signed in Moscow on December 12, when both Marshal Stalin and Dr. Benes 
the air-sea attacks from these bases, is greeting the Portuguese Military Governor. In the i were present at the formalities. On December 11 Dr. Benes was en at the Kremiin 
roup are (1. to r., behind the Air Vice-Marshal) Commodore R. V. H Wing-Commander ' to a dinner by M. Kalinin, with Stalin and other prominent Soviet leaders present. The 
varew, R.A.F., Transport Command, and Lt. Col. Charles, Amt. “military Attaché, Lisbon, - i. signing of the treaty was followed by a visit to the opera. (Picture by Radio.) 
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SEA, AIR AND LAND ACTIVITIES: 
NEWS FROM HOME AND ABROAD. 








NOT AN ICEBERG, BUT A SHIP: H.M.S. “ BELFAST” ON WINTER 
DUTY IN NORTHERN WATERS. 


The appalling conditions ap with by Allied shipping during the winter months 
in northern waters can be gauged by cur am . The — length of 
H.M.S. “ Belfast’ is covered with snow and ice, which has to be hacked off 
daily to keep her in fighting trim. Everyone knows the wonderful job of F 
work the Royal and Merchant Navies are doing, but it is not always realised WHERE THE HISTORIC CHURCHILL, ROOSEVELT, 





STALIN MEETING TOOK PLACE: A VIEW OF TEHERAN— 


what the officers and crews have to go through in the way of weather conditions. , THREE-POWER CONFERENCE CITY AND CAPITAL OF PERSIA. 


Teheran, the capital of Persia, saw one of the most important meetings the world has —_ known—that between Mr. Churchill, 

President Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin, the representatives of. three great Powers and the men who are shaping the future 

destiny of the whole world. That the talks were an outstanding success is already known, and that stronger ties  # friendship 

tween the three countries were formed is an obvious outcome. Teheran takes her place with Cairo, Casablanca, Washington 
and Ottawa as a centre where = decisions have been taken in this war. 











ST. AUGUSTINE’S OAKEN CHAIR IS RESTORED TO ITS 





j 
} 
A MEMORIAL TO CANADIANS KILLED IN SICILY: ERECTED | 


ORIGINAL HOME IN A HEREFORDSHIRE CHURCH. 
ie gn Sows the on . which be Santen Soot hay NEAR THE TOWN OF AGIRA BY ITALIAN CRAFTSMEN. 
ishop of Canterbury, is said to have sat when met t riti ONE 
Bishops at Stanford Bishop in 603 A.D. It has now been restored " Ss As ee eee ows So aes = ed Sales, wie Neon Bins wots > a 
to that church (through the efforts of the Vicar, the Rev.O. R. Walkey) TO THE U.S.A.A.F. AND BUILT OF MATERIALS SUPPLIED = Dackgrows a ae owe a dey dag 
after having been thrown out about a century ago, used a8 a garden © BY BRITAIN: U.S. ENGINEERS, WHO CONSTRUCTED {he Sicilian campaign. | Tite cross was hand-hewn by BalGrusadats 
seat, and then presented to the Rcyal Museum, Canterbury. THE AIRFIELD, LINED UP DURING THE CEREMONY. sword. It will be part of a Canadian cemetery now under construction 


and a fitting testimony to the heroes of the Dominion. 
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ESCORT-CARRIER ACE: THE U.S.S. “ CARD," HOME WITH A RECORD ATLANTIC U-BOAT DESIGNED TO HIT ENEMY AIRCRAFT MAKING FRONTAL ATTACKS: THE NEW “ CHIN 
TOLL. THE UNIT WAS AWARDED A PRESIDENTIAL CITATION. TURRET” FOR LATEST MODELS OF FLYING FORTRESSES. 
In a combined operation with three pty = = aircraft from the escort carrier U.S.S. “Card” The ypes F. * hi ” to hit enem 
sank more German submarines than other team in U.S. naval history. For this record sence suites RB Baggy yh 5, * pane a oo yo By yA below the 
achievement the unit was awarded a realdential citation. These escort carriers are doing wonder- bombardier’s station and loads two ‘5 calibre guns. It takes the place of the three swivel-nose 
ful work with our convoys, and now, with ——_ a the Azores, losses inflicted which could” only be manned all at once with difficulty. This new addition to the most nA - - 
on U-boats during November were greater than r of ships sunk by U-boats. armed of all Allied heavy bombers should prove of great value. 
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A. PROPOSED CHAPEL IN MEMORY OF THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN DEAD. 


{ 
P 


NDER the signatures of Lord Trenchard, Lord 
Dowding, Mr. E. H. Keeling, M.P., and 

Mr. Viner-Brady, an appeal has been published for 
funds to create a memorial to the air crews of the 
R.A.F. killed in the Battle of Britain, a battle which 
may well be compared with the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada in its decisive prevention of threatened 
invasion. The Dean of Westminster has kindly 
offered the beautiful little eastern apsidal chapel 
in the Henry VII. Chapel for the purpose, and it is 
proposed to place therein a Roll of Honour, in 
manuscript, the gift of an anonymous donor and 
now in preparation, which will be duly inscribed 
with their names. It is also suggested that the 
window, shown in our photograph behind the tomb, 


shall be fitted with stained glass depicting the 
(Continued opposite, 


A PLAN OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY, SHOWING, 
POSITION OF THE EASTERN APSIDAL CHAPEL IN THE HENRY VII. 
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MARKED WITH A X, THE 


CHAPEL. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY TO SHOW OUR GRATITUDE TO THE AIR CREWS WHO LOST THEIR LIVES IN THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN: THE EASTERN APSIDAL CHAPEL 


(CENTRE BACKGROUND) IN THE CHAPEL OF HENRY VII., WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
DIED IN THE MOST CRUCIAL BATTLE SINCE 


WHICH IT IS PROPOSED SHALL BE MADE A MEMORIAL TO THE MEN WHO 
THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA AND THE VICTORY OF TRAFALGAR. 


Continued.) 
armorial badges of the squadrons concerned, and 


that the chapel shall be furnished for prayer and 
named “The Royal Air Force Chapel."’ The 
execution of the work has been undertaken by the 
Dean and is not likely to exceed £20,000, all surplus 
to go to the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. This unique 
opportunity to show their gratitude is offered to 
all who owe so much to those who successfully 
frustrated the enemy's plan to finally destroy our 
resistance after Dunkirk and the Fall of France, 
and should meet with an immediate response. 
Donations may be sent to any bank for The Battle 
of Britain Memorial Acot. at the Bank of England. 
(The plan of Westminster Abbey is reproduced from 
“A Short-Guide to London,” edited by Findlay 
Muirhead and published by Ernest Benn, Ltd.) 
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8400 GUINEAS FOR TWO RACING PICTURES BY G. STUBBS. 


“THE GIMCRACK STAKES"; BY G. STUBBS, A.R.A. THE FAMOUS HORSE “GIMCRACK,’”” WITH TRAINER, JOCKEY AND GROOM. PAINTED ABOUT 1770. SOLD FOR £4410. 


Se eg 5 


A PORTRAIT OF THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY RACEHORSE “ TURF," 


Four pictures by the greatest English sporting artist, George Stubbs, A.R.A., were 
recently sold for very high prices at Christie's. That of the famous grey race- 
horse * Gimcrack " fetched as much as 4200 guineas. The picture was the property 
of Lord Bolingbroke, whose ancestor once owned the horse, and it was bought 
by Mr. Jack Ellis, as was the portrait of the horse ‘* Turf,’’ also belonging to 





WITH JOCKEY UP; BY G. STUBBS, A.R.A. SOLD FOR 4200 GUINEAS. 


Lord Bolingbroke. Both are shown above and are famous examples of the great 
artist's work. The firm of Knoedler gave 1300 guineas for a group of six mares 
and foals in a landscape, and the fourth picture by Stubbs, a portrait of the 
favourite horse of Henry, Viscount Bolingbroke and St. John, brought 750 guineas 
in a day's sale totalling £16,431. 
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MAKING SPIDERS HELP IN THE WAR, AT A _ R.E.M.E. WORKSHOP. 
——_, . a 


SPIDER IN A BOX: HE IS CAREFULLY DETACHED 
ae FROM HIS SILKEN THREAD. 
HUNTING FOR SPIDERS : s/SERGT. F. HILL, OF THE = SORTING SPIDERS AT A R.E.M.E. WORKSHOP: 
R.E.M.E., CAPTURES A SPECIMEN. THEY EAT EACH OTHER IF HERDED TOGETHER, 


PAINTIN A FRAME WITH SHELLAC BEFORE A WEB WINDING A WEB ON TO A FRAME: THE SPIDER 7% # STORING THE FRAMES IN SPECIAL BOXES AFTER THE WI1B 
IS WOUND ON: AN A.T.S. AUXILIARY AT WORK. CAN BE SEEN HANGING BETWEEN THE HANDS. Hf HAS BEEN ATTACHED TO THEM. 


CORPORAL ROGERS STRIPS A THEODOLITE PRIOR a DELICATE MANC@UVRE: FITTING THE NEW WER r ) AFTER TEE RIAPERACH NAS sane caer oeuns WITH 
TO FITTING A FRESH WEB TO THE DIAPHRAGM. TO A THEODOLITE DIAPHRAGM. H SPIDER'S WEB, AN OFFICER CHECKS THE INSTRUMENT. 


Spiders’ webs are used by the Allied armies in the construction of precision-sighting to hold the webs. To make them spin, the spiders are put on small sticks, breathed 
instruments, on which so many modern war weapons depend. Late October and early on, and the frame passed backwards and forwards to receive the web Precision 
November is the best time for finding spiders, and their webs are then most plentiful. instruments, such as binoculars and telescopes, are repaired by fixing the web to a 
They are collected by soldiers and A.T.S. personnel and taken to R.E.M.E. workshops. diaphragm between the eye-piece and object glass. The American method of using 
There they are sorted and put into boxes filled with brass wire, coated with shellac, the Black Widow spider for this work is illustrated on pages 696-697. 
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A SPIDER’S FOOT, WITH COMB-LIKE CLAWS SUGGESTIVE OF 


WOOL-CARDING APPARATUS. AN ENLARGED PHOTOGRAPH. 














*, THE SPINNING MACHINERY OF A SPIDER: A  SPINNERET, 
PART OF THE ORGAN USED IN THE MAKING OF THE SPIDER’S 
WEB. (ENLARGED.) 
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THE SPIDER 8 INDUCED TO WIND ITS WEB ON A COAT-HANGER FRAME 
AS IT DANGLES IN THE AIR. 


In an article on the Black Widow spider, published in “ Life,” the writer 
says: “ The fine, strong, elastic thread which she extrudes from her spinnerets 
makes the spider a formidable member in the society of insects. About 
one-fifth the diameter of a human hair, the spider's silk weaves into delicate 
and often nearly invisible snares. Tougher than steel or platinum wire of 
the same diameter, it can outlast the writhings of victims many times the 


BLACK WIDOW SPIDER BEGINS HER SPINNING : 





THE VENOMOUS BLACK WIDOW SPIDER IS USED IN THE 











HER SPINNERETS CAN BE SEEN AS WHITE 


DOTS NEAR 
THE TIP OF THE TAIL. 


. NEE LON GOOLE LIL BE Mi BOA Ho cy 4 RRO 
cesarean nines Te 











THE WEB IS UNWOUND FROM THE WIRE SPINDLE, WITH THE FREE END 


PINCHED 
IN A SMALL LUMP OF PLASTICINE. 


spider's size. 


(hese same qualities make spider webbing the ideal material 
for the cross hairs that frame the objectives of telescopes, microscopes, sur- 
veyors' transits, bomb-sights, range-finders, and other precision instruments. 
Once pulled taut, its elasticity and strength keep it strung in a precise and 
finely drawn approximation of Euclid's imaginary single-dimensioned, perfect 


Straight line. In the past. for the normal requirements of precision optics. 
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MAKING QF PRECISION INSTRUMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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THE BLACK WIDOW SPIDER’S WEBBING: IT IS EVENLY SPUN AND 
RIGHT COLOUR FOR USE AS CROSS HAIRS OF INSTRUMENTS. 


THE SPIDER IS LURED OUT OF A COFFEE JAR BY THE DIRECTOR OF THE U.S. 
: QUARTERMASTER CORPS’ SPIDER-WEB PRODUCTION SHOP, 





THE THREAD IS CLEANED OF DUST PARTICLES WITH A FINE BRUSH DIPPED d THE SPIDER'S THREADS, AS CROSS HAIRS, MOUNTED ON A DIAPHRAGM READY 
IN ACETONE. A MANCEUVRE CALLING FOR GREAT CARE. ‘ FOR FITTING IN A SURVEYOR'S TRANSIT INSTRUMENT. 


To spider as she hangs in the air or crawls on the floor, is wound on a spindle 


meet the quantity demands of war production, however, the U.S. Army bent from a wire coat-hanger. Production varies between 100 and 180 ft. 
Quartermaster Corps has had to take on the big and venomous Black of usable thread per spider per week. None of the handlers has yet been 
Widow. . . . The spiders are stabled in glass coffee jars, fed two live bitten. Under this regimen, the Black Widow's life is shortened to four 
flies per week and put on a strict’ routine of production. Every two days, months, in which time she yields more footage than she would in her 
each spider is lured out of her lair for de-webbing. The thread, spun by the normal life span of a full year.” 


webbing has been extracted from the various garden species of spider. 
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REFRIGERATION. 


EFRIGERATION ensures the wartime rations. In peacetime it preserves our daily food. 

It is not a hit-or-miss operation, but a science ; a by-product of the work in thermo- 
dynamics pursued by Dewar, Kammerlingh-Onnes, Simon and Kapitza, among others, to get 
a step nearer to Absolute Zero by the liquefaction of successive gases. In this endeavour a gas 
that has been liquefied by pumping energy into it cools as it thereafter expands, and in its 
expansion cools its surroundings. In industrial or mechanical refrigeration as now practised, 
only the two gases carbon dioxide and ammonia—the least refractory of the fellowship—are 
employed. In the great majority of modern refrigerating machines or installations the energy 
required is applied by a steam, gas or oil engine, or by an electric motor. The remainder are 
machines which employ the direct application of heat in the first place, and do not make use 
of mechanical energy at all. But the ammonia and carbon dioxide machines hold the field. 

A description of the powerful machinery 
evolved in the sixty years since the 
** Dunedin ” sailed from New Zealand to 
London with 5000 frozen sheep carcases, 
the bulk provided by Mr. Tom Brydone, 
and sold at 6d. a pound in the London 
market, would be out of place _ here. 
Refrigerating machinery is now of three 
or four types only : there are, too, chemical 
freezing mixtures, of which Fahrenheit’s 
powdered ice and salt for his thermometer 
was the simplest. Next came machinery 
employed in the “ Dunedin,”’ which com- 
pressed air, partly cooled, and then reduced 
to a lower temperature by expansion ; this 
temperature abstracted heat from the 
packed carcases. 

Last in the gas-cooling series is the 
machinery which provides refrigeration by 
the evaporation of some volatile liquid, 
like liquefied ammonia, which, with the 
exception of solid carbon dioxide, best 
known by the name bestowed on it of “‘ dry 
ice,” is now almost exclusively used. It 
liquefies at a temperature of minus 28 deg. 
Fahr. ; it solidifies at minus 108 deg. Fahr., 
a temperature without interest for refriger- 
ating purposes. Carbon dioxide frozen is also 
widely used, and the comparative harmlessness of the gas 
is of especial value in compartments where space is limited. 

The cooling agency passes through liquid-filled coils, 
from which heat is thereby extracted, and which, there- 
fore, in their turn extract heat from their surroundings 
in the cold-storage chambers. Cold stores are of two 
classes :_ those in which one class of provisions only is 
stored and a uniform temperature is maintained through- 
out; and those in which various classes of commodities 
are stored, requiring different temperatures in the tom- 
partments allotted to them. The first cold stores were for 
frozen meat only, and a uniform temperature of 22 deg. 
Fahr., or 10 deg. below the melting-point of ice, was 
maintained. A brick casing completely lined with insulat- 
ing material sufficed, and the great Albert Dock store 
was built on this pattern, maintaining a uniform 
temperature of 15 deg. Fahr. below freezing. 

The cooling of such a store is comparatively simple. 
But the second kind of store, where different temperatures 
have to be maintained, is another matter. It has to be 
divided into a number of rooms each insulated from the 
other ; and a choice has to be taken between placing the 
piping or other cooling appliance in the rooms, or putting 
it in an external chamber, and cooling the rooms by air 
circulated over the cooler or “‘ battery,’’ and tempering 
it in transit. Eggs, for example, want only two degrees 
of cold. In Russia, Canada, and some parts of the United 
States, it is necessary to provide some means of actually 
warming up a storage chamber above the winter cold 
outside. Such considerations have to be taken into 
account in the Government cold stores which house the 
Food Ministry's reserves of food. 

The ships that bring the frozen provisions to our shores 
are a story in themselves. Refrigerating machinery is 
now installed in nearly all ships, from the biggest Atlantic 
liners to yachts. Those equipped for the frozen and chilled 
meat traffic are the most important. Many have an in- 
stallation capacity of 400,000 cubic feet, able to accom- 
modate 120,000 carcases of mutton. In the application 
of refrigeration on other than these specially equipped 
carriers, the carbon dioxide or carbon anhydride instal- 
lation has an important place, because of its compactness 
and ¢imple and harmless handling, whereas the ammonia 
machinery demands a special deckhouse and refrigerating 
engineers. The cold stores on land have their own par- 
ticular problems. Only a few can be touched on. For 
example, there is the appearance of moulds and fungi, 
which have shown themselves on meat, rabbits and 
hams. The egg-storage room has its own peculiarities, 
because eggs, when alive, are always giving off gas, 
and in small rooms it must be quickly removed or 
fungus will be formed; and, furthermore, because 
eggs rapidly absorb odours, the storage room 
must be constructed of odourless timber, or the 
timber must be varnished. A _ gentle circulation of 
air and an absence of food neighbours are the conditions suiting the eggs best. 

With apples, as with eggs, preliminary grading is essential. The apple is a living, 
breathing organism, and cannot be treated as a dead substance, such as frozen mutton. 
It is best stored at a temperature about one degree below freezing, and kept at that. The 
apple breathes out carbon dioxide, and unless this is removed by a free circulation of air 
it will remain in the store and suffocate the fruit. Apples which have been cold stored are 
subject to troubles peculiarly their own, such as bitter pip, black rot, canker, brown 
heart and scald. Scald is the commonest form of damage. The skin browns—a skin disease 
and external; brown heart is the dead tissue below the skin—a flesh disease, to which 
bitter pip is similar. Both are results of the presence of carbon dioxide or the absence 
of oxygen; and also to the conditions under which the fruit is gathered and packed. 

Pears, peaches, cherries, strawberries—all offer different problems, demanding assigned 
temperatures or treatment, and different packing ; butter and cheese are less trouble, 
asking for little more than careful treatment, isolation, ventilation, and the right degree 
of cold, which is higher for butter than eggs. In conclusion, our thanks must be expressed 
to Messrs. Hal Williams and Co. for their assistance in making these notes; and to 
Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd. E. S. Grew. 














THE RAW MATERIAL: A NEW ZEALAND SHEEP FARM. 
(By Courtesy of Mr. T. F. Mead of Hal Williams and Co.) 





GRADING CANADIAN APPLES. 
(By Courtesy of the Office of the High Commissioner for Canada.) 





A BRITISH GOVERNMENT REFRIGERATED STORE. 
(By Courtesy of William Douglas and Sons, Lid.) 
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IELDING place aux dames, let us take first: “ British Women Go To War.” 

By J. B. Priestley. With 49 Colour Photographs by P. G. Hennell (Collins; 

12s. 6d.). Combining exquisite colour-plates. with letterpress by an eminent novelist, 

playwright and broadcaster, this really beautiful volume constitutes an ideal record of 
our women’s wonderful contribution to the national war effort. 


Had Henry Newbolt been living still, he might have found inspiration for a sequel: 


to “ Admirals All” in ‘‘ Men or Action.” By Commander Kenneth Edwards,. R.N. 
With 19 Reproductions of Paintings by Douglas Wales (Captain Douglas Wales Smith, 
R.N.) (Collins; 12s. ..i.). -Here we have close on a score of short biographies, each 
accompanied by an excellent portrait, of the chief British naval leaders in the present 
war, among them Lord Louis Mountbatten, Sir Andrew Cunningham and the late Sir 
Dudley Pound, First Sea Lord. The whole 
book shows how splendidly * the rightful 
sons of Blake’? have maintained the 
Navy’s traditions. Especially thrilling 
are the chapters on Sir Henry Harwood, 
Sir John Tovey and Sir Philip Vian, which 
contain the stories of the actions against 
the ‘“‘ Graf Spee,” the * Bismarck”’ and 
the prison ship, ‘ Altmark.” 

To the ever-growing saga of the 
Merchant Navy has been added *“* FREEDOM 
OF THE Seas.” By Warren Armstrong 
(late Engineer Officer, Merchant Navy), 
author of “‘ The Red Duster at War ”’ and 
“* Battle of the Oceans.”” With Foreword 
by Lord Winster and 30 Illustrations 
(Jarrolds ; 12s. 6d.). This is not a political 
treatise, but rather a portrayal of the 
lives of sailors, to whose courage we owe 
so much. “ The whole story and romance 
of the sea is here,’’ writes Lord Winster ; 
adding that the book will help to obtain 
for our seamen the ships, aircraft and 
weapons which they need. 

Two ‘books of exceptional importance 
for readers interested in the Transatlantic 
scene, north and south, are ** AMERICAN 
Journey.” By Bernard Newman, author 
of “The New Europe.” With 58 Illustrations and 
3 Sketch-Maps (Hale; 15s.), and * THE Worp oF AN 
ENGLISHMAN ” (** Palabra Ingles"). By Tom Clarke. 
With 16 Illustrations (Hutchinson ; 15s.)—a work further 
described as “ the ‘ Discovery’ of South America by 
a famous journalist.” Apart from their high enter- 
tainment value as travel experiences, described by first- 
class writers, these books will do much to promote 
Anglo-American understanding and goodwill. 

Reverting from the free Americas to German-occupied 
Europe, we reach a notable “ trilogy ” of bocks on the 
cradle of ancient democracy that should win sympathetic 
attention on both sides of the Atlantic: These are, first, 
“ GREECE AND Britain.” By Stanley Casson. With 11 
Colour-Plates and 64 Black-and-White Illustrations 
(Collins ; 7s. 6d.)—a beautifully pictured addition to ‘* The 
Nations and Britain ” series ; secondly, ** GREEK Fire.” 
By André Michalapoulos, C.B.E., Greek Minister of Infor- 
mation (1941-43). With Frontispiece Portrait and Fore- 
word by Compton Mackenzie (Michael Joseph ; 1os. 6d.) ; 
and, thirdly, “* MrracLe 1n Hevvas.” The Greeks Fight 
On. By Betty Wason. With 8 Illustrations and End-Paper 
Maps (Museum Press; 12s. 6d.). As an archzologist, 
Lt.-Colonel Casson is concerned mainly with antiquity 
and bygone days, while M. Michalapoulos has collected 
his recent broadcasts and addresses recording his 
country’s gallant struggle against two powerful aggressors. 
Miss Betty Wason is an American correspondent who 
went to Athens just before Italy invaded Greece in 1940. 

Many readers will be drawn to “ THe Story oF 
IRELAND.” By Sean O’Faolain. With 8 Colour-Plates 
and 22 Black-and-White Illustrations (Collins ; 4s. 6d.). 
The author refers to himself ‘“‘ as one Irishman who 
wishes that Anglo-Irish relations should be of the most 
friendly.” He points out, however, that certain disputes 
regarding Ireland’s constitutional rights in relation to the 
British Commonwealth of Nations remain unsettled, and 
“‘ to-day Eire’s neutrality has the proportions of a major 
question, if not of a crucial question.” In a concise out- 
line, appealing largely through pictorial attractions, such 
matters could hardly be thrashed out in full. 

No shadow of controversy overhangs another seduc- 
tive volume in the same well-known series—‘* Britisy 
CiusBs.” By Bernard Darwin. With 8 Colour-Plates and 
20 Black-and-White Illustrations (Collins ; 4s. 6d.). Club 
life holds a unique place in our social history, and in 
Mr. Darwin it has an ideal historian. Naturally, he does 
not neglect the part played by golf and other pastimes, 
such as cricket and coaching, in the earlier annals of 
sporting clubs. At the same time, due honour is done 
to the august institutions of Pall Mall and St. James’s 
Street, and that abode of all the talents, the Atheneum. 

Though most of us must now restrict our enjoyment of 
operatic music to what may be heard over the air, we may 
hope, perhaps, that some day there will\be new seasons 
at Covent Garden. Meanwhile, we can prepare our minds to appreciate more fully the 
pleasures in store, and revive old memories, in reading “ Opera Nicuts.” By Ernest 
Newman. With 24 Illustrations (Putnam; 35s.). ‘* This,” writes the author, “is not 
a book of ‘ musical criticism.’ Its object is severely practical—to help the listener to 
opera, whether in the theatre or by radio, to get more value out of his listening.” To 
that end he gives the complete stories of 29 famous operas, as developed by composer and 
librettist, with incidental anecdotes and personal or historical ‘allusions. 

Opera-goers will probably be found among the devotees of a growing art movement, who 
will provide a keen, if specialised, public for “‘ THe Nationa, Batter.” A History and 
a Manifesto. By Arnold L. Haskell. With an Overture by Ninette de Valois and 
16 Illustrations, including coloured Frontispiece (A. and C. Black; tos. 6d.). “At a 
period,” writes the author, “‘ when our theatre seems almost bankrupt of ideas, the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet, now so happily in residence at the New Theatre, has shown a policy so 
constructive and far-sighted that it has become possible to talk of a national ballet. . . . 
As a medium of propaganda for our national artistic ideals its importance cannot be 
overrated.” Anticipating any misinformed criticism, he mentions that all the original 
male members of the corps de ballet are now in the Services. Cuartes E. Byes. 
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Industrial tight-rope 


T'HE great Blondin delighted and terrified our 
““ grandfathers with his famous tight-rope act be- 
tween the towers of the Crystal Palace. But the man 
in the wheelbarrow was not terrified. He knew that 
behind him was one whose sound balance and ripe 
judgement would never let him down. 


On the tight-rope of modern industry, with 
new war-time problems springing up on every hand, 
even the most resolute of manufacturers needs expert 
guidance. However wide his own knowledge he 
cannot be a specialist in all fields and is glad to know 
that with him is the Simmonds Organisation armed 
with its range of ingenious and well-tried products. 


SIMMONDS 


In high service to 


AERONAUTICAL, INDUSTRIAL & MARINE 
Construction © 


THE SIMMONDS NUT + PINNACLE NUT * SPIRE NUT 
SIMMONDS INSTRUMENTS, CONTROLS & ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 
_ FRAM OIL & ENGINE CLEANER 


SIMMONDS AEROCESSORIES LTD. 
GREAT WEST. ROAD, . LONDON 


& COMPANY OF THE SIMMONDS GROUP 


LONDON MELBOURNE MONTREAL PARIS NEW YORK 
P.23 : ~ 
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THE CHURCH ARMY makes a special 
effort at Christmas to bring a little extra good 
cheer to the lonely poor, the gentlewomen in dis- 
tress, the aged, the sick, the motherless children, 
in fact to “all that are desolate and oppressed.” 
At Church Army centres and Mobile Canteens, men and 
women of our Fighting Forces will be entertained and helped 
to forget the separation from. their homes and loved ones. 
Many will receive little presents. 


Will you make a special effort, too ? Your gift will mean a 
great deal to someone. This Christmas, try to give a little 
more than you can spare, for those who are giving up so much. 


Rev. H. H. Treacher, General Secretary and Head 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


55 BRYANSTON STREET, LONDON, W.I. 
(Registered under the Wor Charities Act, 1940) 
































Sir Spencer J. Portal (Hon. Treas.), 
13, Victory House, Leicester Sq., 
London, W.C.2 


“Who is Father Christmas ?” 
Do you know the look of eager expect- 
ancy on the faces of the children as 
Christmas approaches ? For many, how- 
ever, it is not a festive season. Habitually 
neglectful parents do not show kindness 
to the little ones at Christmastide. 
Please include the ill-treated little ones 
in your plans by sending a Christmas 
box to be used on their behalf. 


N-S:P-C-C 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TOCHILOREN 
President: H.R.H. Pamess Evicascrn SD 
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Thainke to Creda ma 


Millions of Creda Appliances are helping 
to keep electricity within the fuel target. 





Until Creda again appear in all Show- | | 
rooms, use them with care—they cannot J 
| Crofters in their own homes on the 


ber 
eplaced. Islands of the Outer Hebrides. 


Flectric An interesting, choice of Harris Tweed is of a texture of unique 
able, but in limited quantities. | softness, elasticity and evenness. A more 

fi or the home a 2 & handsome, comfortable, durable or ‘char- 

acterful’ fabric has never been produced. 


Look the Trade Mark on 
the hh itself and for the 
Label on finished garments. 





ES, hand-spun and hand-woven from 
100% pure Scottish wool by the 


SIMPLEX ELECTRIC CO. LTD. OLDBURY. BIRMINGHAM 


The NAME TO HARRIS TWEED 


e 
REMEMBER “iS The Board of Trade accepts the following definition :— 
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PRAMS & FOLDERS 
All the best babies have them 











“Ay thoughts grow in the aroma 

j of that particular tobacco.” 
(Earl Baldwin, Dundee, 1925.) 
tobaccos could inspire praise in a pubiic 
sory ee tT: 
“buming tobecco ma ae ee eee eee 
6 ay es pe. & Sold only sealed, in 
packets 
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LINES BROS LTD 




















LONDON A. GALE & CO., LTD. GLASGOW, C.! | 
YJ 99 The famous sixteenth century clockmak 
“The Festival of Home ee ee ee | 
; with the invention of the fusee, but evidence 
That is how we think of Christmas. has since proved that this device was in use 
But ... what of the children who almost a ged ages bP ui 
? gut attached ger 
have no home worthy of the name? Sicaiy ented teas Cla alt dani @ 
Y ay ft ())) Wl § Fatherless, deserted, cruelly treated, or drum covering the unwinding mainspring, 
victim of war, we strive to give each Pd ~— a “pull at uniform wed 
SHOE & BOOT LACES child in our family of 6,300 both present reer p mage apg Bie pravsd 
happiness and a fair chance in life. is no longer = extensively. 
Will YOU help to give them the Christmas Gift of Happiness ? 
FROM YOUR Christmas gifts gratefully received by the Secretary, 
RETAILER— W. R. Vaughan, 0.B.E., fe) 
37. to 6* CHURCH OF ENGLAND Cc t 
i pekabo 
PER PAIR WAIFS & STRAYS peti lidin 


SOCIETY, 
JOEL STREET, PINNER, MIDDLESEX. 


Bankers: Barclays, Lid., Kennington, 8.B.11. 





WM. PATON, LTD. - JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND. 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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MAXIMUM 


AND 


MINIMUM 


It is a duty in time of war to 
use as little current as you 
can. It is even more import- 
ant to see that every unit of 
electricity used gives the 


maximum in efficient light. 


Both aims are easily achieved 


by using 








LAMPS 
They Stay Bright 


Longer 


é I, 


Dy 





The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd., 








Crown House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 








3988 


KERFOOTS 


ME Bef £2: Tre D 





PASTILLES 


embody ing the 


manu fa eturin % 
of 


eighty years 


experience 


7° 
MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 


CATARRH «+ ANTISEPTIC THROAT 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire tl 
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British Consols 
or “EXPORT” (aquotvae paper) 


SEAS 
PING | 


When you call at 
HALIFAX | 
Nova Scotia 


SAINT JOHN 
New Brunswick 
MONTREAL 


Quebec or 


VANCOUVER 
British Columbia 


SINCE 1858 





Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices 


* "In Bond" for passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’ 


TOBACCOS AND 


CIGARETTES 
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Please leave Horlicks 


for those who need it most 


ONE REASON why Horlicks is scarce is that it is included in emer- 
gency rations supplied to sailors and airmen, who may have to live 
for many days without normal supplies of food. 

Horlicks also goes to hospitals, to certain war factories, and to 
miners who are doing vital work under most trying conditions. 

Nevertheless, some Horlicks is still being supplied to the shops. 
Please leave it for those who need it most. And make Horlicks by 
mixing it with water only. ‘The milk is already in it. 


HORLICKS 





Stored away in “safety” there are countless 
Jewels, unworn, unseen. AND we have living = 
men for whom necessities are urgently needed | 


A diamond ring, brooch or bracelet, a gold watch 
chain or cigarette case. THESE will discharge 
in part the debt we all owe to our men in prison 
camps... THESE may be the means of allevi- 
ating suffering. 


We must go on, Sale after Sale, month after 
month, for the needs of our men are pressing and 
ever-growing. To give a Jewel you treasure 
means sacrifice....But the men whose lot it will 
lighten jeopardised LIFE ITSELF. 


Everything sent to the Treasurer, Red Cross Sales, 
1§ Old Bond Street, W.1, will be sold in aid of 
The Duke of Gloucester’s Red Cross and St. John 
Fund, selected gifts being auctioned at Christie’s. 


@ — RED CROSS 


Jewel Sales 
4- 


AT CHRISTIE'S 


The above Fund is being raised on behalf of the War Organisation 
of The British Red Cross Society and The Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, registered under the War Charities Act, 1940. 
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PERHAPS the chief element 


which contributes to the 
joyousness of Christmas is giving. 
Everyone is bent on_ bringing 
gladness to others. 


We would like you to remember 
the work of JOHN GROOM’S 
CRIPPLEAGE, founded by the 
late John Groom and the great 
Earl of Shaftesbury. We rely on 
the public, more than ever, to 
support the training and main- 
taining of crippled girls; bringing 
relief and partial independence 
to a class who, otherwise, would 
be in a desperate condition. 

For our GIRLS’ ORPHANAGE we 
welcome gifts of toys, bboks—anything 
likely to add to the happiness of our 
150 charges. Their ages range from 
babyhood to 15 years. Parcels should 
be addressed: JOHN GROOM’S 
ORPHANAGE, Davenport House, 
Worfield, near Bridgnorth, Salop. 

Report gladly sent on request. 
PRESIDENT: The Rt. Hon. Lord Radstock. 


Contributions and enquiries to the Secretary: 


JOHN GROOM'S 
CRIPPLEAGE 


37, Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell 
London, E.C.1. 


(REGD. TRADE MARK) 


All available supplies of 
SPARKLETS BULBS are 
being distributed as 
equitably as possible. 
For the present, please 
“go easy with the soda” 
and return empty Bulbs 


promptly to your usual 


supplier. 
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